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object (the moon, the shield), and without fairly distinct
visual imagery of these secondary objects the point of the
similes would necessarily be lost. To obtain the information
which the poet wishes to convey, we must clearly visualize the
moon and the shield, and then proceed to the endowment
of the primary objects (the shield, the leaves) with the appro-
priate qualities. This explicitness and equivalence of two dis-
tinct images is the mark of the descriptive figure of speech.
It seems impossible to arrive at a general rule on which a
hard distinction of the uses of simile and metaphor respectively
can be effected. It is probable that when the figure of speech
is descriptive of certain sensuous aspects of the object simile
will be used, and not metaphor. Milton could have said cthe
broad circumference hung, a moon, upon his shoulders'j
or Browning might have called the crimson on the leaves
just 'splashes of blood, intense, abrupt'. But in each case there
would have been a serious weakening of effect. By the use of
the simile in each case the force of cmoon' and 'blood' is
increased by the development of the secondary image, a pro-
cess which simile admits to a much greater degree than does
metaphor. And in general such development of the secondary
object is desirable when fairly precise conveyance of sensuous
aspects of the primary object is sought. On the other hand,
elaborate development of the secondary image can easily
occur to the detriment of the effect, and to a degree which
threatens excessively to transfer attention away from the
primary object. But in general, where development is desirable,
simile is unavoidable; but in the use of metaphor, the second
image is only suggested, and concentration on it in any explicit
way is undesirable. Metaphor, as we shall see, seeks what may
be called identification rather than equivalence. In metaphor
the secondary imagery is caught up and dissolved into the
primary, and any explicit equivalence tends to be lost. This
occurs (though it must be repeated that emphatic generalization
is not possible) when what the poet endeavours directly to
convey is the unity of the object as transcending, while yet